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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Lebendiges und Totes in Hegel's Philosophie. Mit einer Hegel- 
Bibliographie. Von B. Croce. Deutsche, vom Verfasser ver- 
mehrte Uebersetzung von K. Buchler. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universit&ts-Buchandlung, 1909. — pp. xv, 228. 
This is a lucid and refreshing German translation of Croce's ad- 
mirable little book on Hegel's philosophy, enlarged for the German 
edition by the author himself. Few books are so well fitted to give 
one an insight into the essential truths and errors of the system as 
this. It is a pleasure to find a Hegelian whose loyalty to the master 
does not blind his vision to the teacher's faults, whose main purpose 
is to understand him and therefore to know his weakness as well as 
his strength. Dr. Croce voices the feelings of many an earnest 
student of the great German when he describes his own experiences 
in the study of the system. "How, for example, does it happen," 
he asks, " — if I may be permitted a personal reference, which, perhaps, 
after all, does not concern me alone, — that I who am writing these 
lines and who have just interpreted and explained, with such ac- 
quiescence, the Hegelian doctrine of the synthesis of opposites and 
the resulting notion of reality, as unity in diversity, should have felt a 
strong aversion to the Hegelian system during many years of my intel- 
lectual life — and how does it happen that even now, in re-reading these 
works, I should at times suddenly find the old Adam rising up in me, 
that is, the old aversion?" The answer to this question he thinks is 
to be sought in the fact that the system contains, besides much that is 
vital, a dead portion, "unburied bones that hinder its very life from 
living" (p. 65). 

Croce regards as Hegel's basal error his failure to distinguish be- 
tween the doctrine of opposites and the doctrine of differences; he 
identifies them and falsely applies the dialectical process, which is 
peculiar to the synthesis of opposites, in the union of differences. It is 
owing to this confusion, for example, that religion comes to be con- 
ceived as the antithesis or negation or non-being of art, and that 
religion and art are regarded as two abstractions which first receive 
their truth in the notion of philosophy. The application of the dia- 
lectics of opposites to the relation of differences necessarily gave rise 
to two great misconceptions: philosophical errors were raised to the 
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rank and dignity of partial notions or truths; and partial notions or 
truths, notions implying, not opposition, but difference or degree, 
were degraded to philosophical errors, to the rank of incomplete and 
imperfect truths. As a result of the first, errors were derived a priori 
as necessary stages of the truth, a procedure which is responsible for 
the forced and arbitrary arrangement of Hegel's Logic as well as for 
his treatment of it, now as a system of philosophy, now as a history 
of philosophy. The second misconception prevented him from recog- 
nizing the true nature of either the aesthetic or the historiographic 
or the natural scientific functions, prevented him, in other words, 
from doing justice to art, history, or natural science. Art is a philo- 
sophical error, a bad philosophy, and must disappear with the per- 
fection of philosophy. Hegel's conception of an a priori philosophy 
of history and his denial of the history of the historians follow neces- 
sarily from his logical presupposition. Before he looks up the facts, 
he already knows what they must be; he knows them in advance, as 
one knows the philosophical truths which the mind finds in its universal 
essence; he does not derive them from the facts as their synthesis, 
so to speak. It is true, statements may be adduced from the same 
author's writings to show his great respect for facts: we must take 
history as it is and proceed historically and empirically. The acci- 
dental is foreign to philosophy; and history — so he says elsewhere — 
must conceal the universal in empirical particulars and in factual 
reality; but the appearance of the Idea is accidental and lies in the 
field of caprice. But, if the accidental and the particular are really 
alien to philosophy, if we can know them only empirically, we cannot 
make philosophy, but only history, out of history. A philosophy of 
history, conceived as Hegel conceives it, does not admit of real history 
by its side; this is not only a logical consequence, but may be gathered 
from various remarks of Hegel (pp. 117 f.). The many contradictions 
in which Hegel becomes involuntarily involved show that his thesis 
of a philosophy of (temporal) history is erroneous. 

Similar contradictions meet us in the study of Hegel's conception 
of natural science. According to his logical presupposition, philosophy 
can give us an a priori construction of nature. If this is so, if the 
speculative method is the true one, then the scientific method is crude 
and contradictory, dealing with abstractions, with the accidental and 
non-essential. Adhering to this thought, he ought to have declared 
the empirical method to be wholly erroneous as a method of truth; 
he ought to have said: mathematics and natural science are wholly 
indifferent philosophically and independent of philosophy. He might 
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have pointed out the purely practical character of scientific concep- 
tions, conceived them as working-hypotheses, having practical but 
not theoretical value. And we find traces of such a view in his 
writings, but he could never make up his mind to throw the scientific 
method overboard. He continued to regard the mathematical and 
natural-scientific conceptions as imperfect theoretical data, as philo- 
sophical errors, as half truths, to be corrected in the philosophy of 
nature; he recommended that physics and philosophy go hand in 
hand. But his attempt to reconcile the natural scientific and the 
speculative methods breaks down. By considering the exact sciences 
as a semi-philosophy, Hegel denied them completely and absorbed 
them in philosophy, which straightway assumed all their rights and 
duties. It therefore became the duty of philosophy, and not of 
empiricism, to prove the existence of this or that particular fact, to 
discover stars, physical forces, chemical substances, physiological 
elements, unknown plant and animal species. Despairing of the 
possibility of rationalizing the countless phenomena of reality, Hegel 
lays the blame on the impotence of nature to realize the rationality 
of the notion; whereas it is, according to Professor Croce, merely the 
impotence of the nature-philosophy of Schelling and Hegel faithfully 
to carry out their own program. 

Hegel was compelled, in the philosophy of history and in the phi- 
losophy of nature, to treat the particular facts and empirical concepts 
as special philosophical concepts; and as he had already applied the 
dialectical method to the latter, he had to treat dialectically the par- 
ticular facts and empirical concepts also. The history of philosophy 
is almost free from this false treatment; few examples of it are to be 
found in the philosophy of history; many occur in the logic, aesthetics, 
and philosophy of mind; and the philosophy of nature is simply 
teeming with them. Hegel's dialectics has frequently been caricatured, 
but no caricature can equal the author's own unconscious caricature 
when he attempted to think Africa, Asia, and Europe, or the hand, 
the nose, and the ear, or the wealth of the family, the patria potestas, 
and the testament, in the same thought-rhythms in which he had 
conceived being, nothing, and becoming. 

Another consequence of the false application of the dialectical 
method is panlogism, which is really an excrescence in the system, 
according to Professor Croce. This panlogistic error, however, 
changes into its opposite, dualism, in the philosophy of nature. 
Attempts have been made to explain away this difficulty, but Pro- 
fessor Croce's analysis shows them all to be unsuccessful. In this 
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unreconciled dualism in which Hegel's absolute idealism finds itself 
enmeshed, lies the reason for the division of the school into a right, 
or theistic, wing and a left, or materialistic, wing. 

In a final chapter on the "Criticism and Development of Hegel's 
Thought," the author presents what he considers to be the problem 
for the critics as well as the continuers of this philosophy. It is to 
preserve the vital part, that is, the new conception of the notion as 
the concrete universal, together with the dialectics of opposites and 
the theory of the gradations of reality. This would mean the repudia- 
tion of all panlogism and all speculative construction of the empirical 
particulars of nature and of history, and the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the different forms of the mind, even in their necessary 
connection and unity; and finally, the resolution of all philosophy into 
a pure philosophy of mind. The Hegelian school, he thinks, has 
utterly failed in this task, and the critics have not measured up to their 
duty either. He does not expect the critical revision of Hegel's 
philosophy to come from Germany, which has not even reprinted his 
works and often pronounces judgments upon him"" which astonish us in 
our remote Italian nook," but prefers the English studies on Hegelian- 
ism, which, he thinks, lucidly present the doctrine, faithfully interpret 
it, and criticize the master with respect and intellectual independence. 

Professor Croce's book is, in my opinion, a fine example of the 
interpreter's art. It is the business of the interpreter to tell the truth, 
to reproduce his author's thought, not to force consistency into it or 
to make of it what, perhaps, the author himself might have made of 
it if he had seen it in the light of a future generation. It is one thing 
to give us an insight into a philosophy, another to develop it, to im- 
prove it, to build upon it. Both forms of procedure are valuable, 
both have their place, both will be welcomed by the student of philos- 
ophy, but they are not the same. Professor Croce frankly admits the 
errors, difficulties, and inconsistencies where he finds them, and in 
frankly admitting them, he helps us to distinguish between the living 
and the dead elements in a great system. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Schopenhauer. Par Th. Ruyssen. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 
xii, 396. 

The series of philosophical classics which Professor Clodius Piat 
inaugurated so brilliantly with his treatises on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle has shown a decided partiality for classic, scholastic, and, 



